REGINALD POLE

by HAROLD CHILD

FOR a man who came very near to being King of
England and very much nearer to being Pope,
Reginald Pole has little fame among his fellow-countrymen
in general. Royal in blood, a scholar and humanist of
European reputation, and one of the most renowned and
respected statesmen of his age, he was a greater man than
scores whose names are more commonly known. But the
twenty-two years of his mature power were spent out of
England. When he came home, he had only four years to
live, and he gave them to the losing side, the side which has
ever since been the unpopular side; and the hatred which
has hung over the memory of Queen Mary has inevitably
shadowed the memory of her kinsman, friend, and adviser.
One other reason there is why Cardinal Pole should not be
as famous as he was great. His achievement was never
worthy of his powers. Again and again he was, in the
event, ineffectual. And the capital question about him is,
whether it was strength or weakness, greatness or littleness,
that made him thus ineffectual; whether he met circum-
stance with its own weapons and was beaten, or whether he
was too high above the battle to fight it as lesser men would
fight it.
His royal blood went for a good deal in those days. He
was the son of Margaret Plantagenet, Countess of Salisbury,
the grandson, therefore, of "false, fleeting, perjured
Clarence," and great-nephew of Kings Edward IV and
Richard III. On his father's side he was connected with the
mother of King Henry VII. He was, therefore, a member of
the houses of both York and Lancaster, and intimately
related to King Henry VIIL It was as a princeling that he
was educated by the Carmelites, first at Sheen and then at
Oxford, where he took his degree from Magdalen College;
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